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WHY HAVE LOSSES 


Poor Grading—High Overhead—Troubles 


Ask the following stone producers why they are using NIAGARA 


ROLLER BEARING SCREENS year after year 


Solvay Process Company Jamesville, N. Y. 
Solvay Process Company Syracuse, N. Y. 
Rock-Cut Stone Company Auburn, N. Y. 
Rock-Cut Stone Company —...-..--.......- Ballina, Madison Co., N. Y. 
Rock-Cut Stone Company Jamesville, N. Y. 
Rock-Cut Stone Company -_-_---.-..--_____ Lacona, N. Y. 
Rock-Cut Stone Company —___-_---______-___- Watertown, N. Y. 
Mohawk Limestone Products Company __--— Mohawk, N. Y. 
Mohawk Limestone Products Company ___._Jordanville, N. Y. 
Mohawk Limestone Products Company __--~ Mount Vision, N. Y. 
BUFFALO Crushed Stone Company _____--- Buffalo, N. Y 
Federal Crushed Stone Company -___------ Cheektowaga, N. Y. 


Genesee Stone Products Company —_________ Stafford, N. Y. 
LeRoy Lime and Crushed Stone Company -_LeRoy, N. Y. 

Ribstone Concrete Products 
Dolomite Products Company Rochester, N. Y. 
General Crushed Stone Company 
General Crushed Stone Company 
General Crushed Stone Company 


Yorth LeRoy, N. Y. 
Glenmills, Penna. 


Wagner Quarries Sandusky, Ohio 
Wagner Quarries Castalia, Ohio 
Dolomite, Inc. Maple Grove, Ohio 
Herzog and Sons Forest, Ohio 

Ohio Blue Limestone Marion, Ohio 
National Lime & Stone Co. Spore, Ohio 
National. Lime & Stone Co. Carey, Ohio 
National Lime & Stone Co. Lewisburg, Ohio 
National Lime & Stone Co. ~_---------__--- Bluffton, Ohio 
Belle Center Stone Co. Belle Center, Ohio 
Higgins Stone Company Bellevue, Ohio 
Lake Erie Li t Company -_--- Youngstown, Ohio 
Lake Erie Limest Company Lowellville, Ohio 
Lake Erie Limestone Company __-----~_~-- Hillsville, Pa. 
Lima Stone Company Lima, Ohio 
Spencer Stone Company Spencerville, Ohio 
Union Limestone Company -----.--._-____- Youngstown, Ohio 
Ohio Marble Company Piqua, Ohio 

Cc. C. Beam Melvin, Ohio 

Rock Products Company -..............._-- Toledo, Ohio 
Prance Stone Company .................... Holland, Ohio 
France Stone Company Monroe, Mich. 
Swint Stone Company Fremont, Ohio 

Bainbridge, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
New Castle Lime & Stone Company —____---~ New Castle, Pa. 
New Castle Lime & Stone Company _____-~- Dunbar, Pa. 
Ormrod, Pa. 
Stowe Trap Rock Company —------___.__~__ Pottstown, Pa. 
Carbon Limestone Company -Hillsville, Pa. 


Blue Stone Quarry Company —_-----~---~~-! Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 
Whiterock Quarries _Pleasant Gap, Pa. 
Connecticut Quarries Company —_-_-----~-- Rocky Hill, Conn. 
New Haven Trap Rock Company ---------- New Haven, Conn. 
Edward Balf Company -----.--..___--_--__ Hartford, Conn. 
John S. Lant and Son Westfield, Mass. 
West Roxbury Trap Rock Company -_--_---- West Roxbury, Mass. 
Old Colonial Crushed Stone Company ------ Quincy, Mass. 

Rowe Contracting Company —___--_-_~--__ _Malden, Mass. 
Simbrico Stone Company --_-------__-______ West Roxbury, Mass. 
Casper Stolle Quarry & Construction Co. ___East St. Louis, Ill. 
Consumers Company Lemont, Ill. 

Federal Stone Company LaGrange, IIl. 
Michigan Limestone & Chemical Company -_Rogers City, Michigan 
Blesanz Stone Company Winona, Minn. 
Meshberger Bros. Stone Company —__-------- Berne, Ind. 

Hy-Rock Products Company -__--___--_____ Mareago, Ind. 
Fanwood Stone Crushing & Quarry Co. _.__.Fanwood, N. J. 
Samuel Braen Patterson, N. J. 
Orange Quarry Company West Orange, N. J. 
Granite Rock Company Logan, Calif. 

Daniel Contracting Company -__------~~~_ San Francisco, Calif. 


Deitz Hill Development Company -_--_---~~ Kansas City, Mo. 
Rock Hill Quarries Company ______________! St. Louis, Mo. 

Texas Trap Rock Company San Antonio, Texas 
Dittlinger Lime Company New Braunfels, Texas 


James Stone Company Corsicana, Texas 
Franklin Limestone Company —-_-_-~---~--~ Nashville, Tenn. 
Gager Lime Company Sherwood, Tenn. 
John H. Wilson Honolulu, Hawaii 
CANADA 
J. A. Bourbonnaie Vaudreuil, Que. 
Canada Crushed Stone Corp. -------------- _Puslinch, Ont. 
Coast Quarries Vancouver, B. C. 
Dufferin Construction Company ------------ Innerkip, Ont. 
Gordon Crushed Stone Company ---------- Hagersville, Ont. 
Thomas Langton Crushed Stone ___-_-_--__! Collwater, Ont. 
late A. _Montreal, Que. 
Puslinch Quarries, Ltd. Puslinch, Ont. 
Quinn Stone and Ore Company --_---------- Ft. William, Ont. 
Rigand Granite Products Company -------- Rigand, Que. 
Stone and Son Ingersoll, Ont. 
Standard Lime Company, Ltd. ~_-_------~~ Joliette, Que. 
Walker Bros. Thorold, Ont. 
Warden King Company, Ltd. Montreal, Que. 
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Stuck? Trucks and tractors stranded? Expenses eating up profits? 
This would not happen with the LINN! 


Different from the ordinary tractor, LINN carries a pay load on its 
own tracks and steers like a truck. Different from the truck, LINN, 
with its patented flexible traction, is able to go through muck and 
sand, up tough grades and rocky terrain... backward or forward 
... day in and out despite adverse conditions ... assuring the LINN 
owner a real profit even on tough jobs. 


See for yourself. Go to a LINN dealer and watch LINN perform. 
Write or wire for unbiased, certified Nielsen Surveys concerning LINN 
performance. You'll find, whatever your job, you can call in LINN for 
dependable, economical service. 


A SUBSTANTIAL REDUCTION IN THF PRICES OF LINN TRACTORS IS NOW IN EFFECT 


MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


(Division of LaaFRANCE-REPUBLIC Corporation) 


Represented in: Factory, Morris, New York 
New York Cit Kansas City, Mo. 
Skowhegan, Maine Little Rock, Ark. 
New Haven, Conn. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Johnson City, Tenn. St. Paul, Minn. 
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Omaha, Nebr. Spokane 
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Canadian Linn Distributors: Mussens Limited, Montreal 
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Bone dry ingredients protected from mois- 

ture absorption being transported to ‘‘mix 

houses.’ To make staple dynamites, bone 
dryness is essential 


the things that we prove 
in the laboratory ..... 


You may get better results, from the use of 
Atlas Explosives, than your experiences with other explosives 
would lead you to expect. But they will not be better results than 
we expect! 


From the preparation of the ‘‘dope’’ to the packing of the 
finished product, knowledge, skill, ingredients, facilities and tests 
of the highest type are employed to produce and insure the utmost 
degree of quality and uniformity. 

We know—for example—before you have discovered in actual 
usage, the ability of Atlas to resist friction, freezing, water and 
humidity. We have formulated our various types of dynamite for 
density, velocity, detonation and strength—scientifically and 
conclusively. 


When you specify Atlas Explosives your judgment is backed by 
that of men who fully appreciate the advantages of safe, sure and 
economical blasting. Men who prove in their every day work 
the quality and uniformity we prove in our every day tests. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


A proper explosive for every blasting requirement 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Allentown, Pa.; Boston, Mass.; Houghton, Mich.; Joplin, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; New York City, N. Y.; Norris- 
town, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburg, Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pottsville, 
Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Capacity Doubled...Power Reduced 


At the McCook, Illinois plant of the Consumers Company, three Symons 

Cone Crushers replaced eleven other pieces of crushing equipment 
formerly used. These of 4, 5% and 7 foot size doubled its capacity. 
With the vast amount of conveying and transmission machinery which 
was abandoned by this more simple arrangement, the power consump- 
tion was reduced 25 per cent. 


This is typical of the reports received by users of Symons Cone Crush- 
ers everywhere. Invariably each crusher installed increases the output, 
reduces crushing costs and provides a more uniformly crushed product. 


NORDBERG MFG. 


NEW YORK CITY BUSH HOUSE CA 
“St East 49nd St. LONDON, W.C.2 
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Are Our Antitrust Laws Out of Date?’ 


By SILAS H. STRAWN 


Chairman, Montgomery Ward & Co., and Former 
President, the American Bar Association 


USINESS men are saying that 
in these times they must know 
more about the law than they do 
about their business. With the 
modesty characteristic of our pro- 
fession, we lawyers contend that 
the helpful lawyer must not only 
know the law, but he must know 
more about the general economic 
principles applicable to his client’s 
business than does his client himself. 

Business men and lawyers agree that governmental 
encroachment on the domain of private enterprise has 
increasingly restricted the field of business opportu- 
nity. This state of mind is commonly reflected in the 
assertion that the laws which have been heaped upon 
business have contributed to its present plight. 

The present condition of business is anomalous in 
that throughout the world there are an abundance of 
capital, a superabundance of labor, and plenty of raw 
material. Nevertheless, production has slowed down 
because production and consumption are not properly 
synchronized. 

In studying present conditions we face two funda- 
mentally conflicting points of view respecting business 
and government. 

Europe encourages combinations and monopolies, 
and has set up machinery for their supervision or 
regulation. The United States, on the other hand, has 
consistently adhered to the competitive system, and, 
as a matter of national policy, enacted the so-called 
“antitrust” laws to correct the existing and potential 
abuses of the competitive system. 

The first antitrust law was enacted in 1890 and, 
- however mingled the feelings of the business com- 
munity then were, it is becoming clearer day by day 


1 From Nation’s Business, May, 1931. 


@ The first antitrust law was passed in 
1890. Since then business itself has out- 
lawed many of the practices the law was 

ssed to curb. But the law still, exists. 
fit necessary? Is it obsolete? Or are 
parts of it still necessary and parts of it 
obsolete? Mr. Strawn answers these 
questions with facts gathered from wide 
experience. 


that a considerable body of opinion is questioning the 
present usefulness of this legislation. Among the ob- 
jections to the laws are these: 

1. That they are obsolete; that conditions which 
they were designed to correct no longer exist. 

2. That they not only prohibit honest efforts to co- 
operate for the good of a trade or industry but, with- 
out specifically defining the offense, they declare such 
endeavors to be criminal acts, and subject the parties 
to imprisonment and to actions for punitive damages. 

3. That instead of permitting economy in produc- 
tion with resultant benefit to the consuming public, 
they say: “You must duplicate the plant and equip- 
ment of your competitor and keep pace with him in 
the enlargement of his facilities and output, even 
though it be ruinous to the industry and ultimately 
prejudicial, not only to capital but to labor and to the 
consumer as well.” 

4. That the inflexibility of the laws and their drastic 
and uncertain criminal provisions, not only prevent 
the conservation of our natural resources but require 
a wasteful exploitation of them. 


5. That the rigidity of the laws may have been all 
right at their inception, when the productive capacity 
of our domestic manufacturers was insufficient to meet 
the needs of the people, but that today large units of 
our industries are vital to our foreign trade, and abso- 
lutely essential if we are to compete with foreign 
countries whose economic policy is on a different basis 
from that of the United States. 
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Irrespective of the divergent views regarding their 
present usefulness, these laws have been a powerful 
deterrent to business piracy and have been largely 
responsible for supplanting with order and rules of 
fair play the chaotic industrial warfare of 50 years 
ago. Business standards have been raised to conform 
to competition ina market extended by advertising 
and an increased consumer demand. 

Present-day mergers and consolidations are based 
on the conception that the public and the proprietor 
will share the benefits of the larger unit. Cooperative 
agencies are also thought to be helpful in providing 
scientific data and trade information in a manner 
approved by the courts. 

If the causes which led to the enactment of the Sher- 
man Act existed in 1890 and continued at the time of 
the adoption of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
and the Clayton Act, it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to persuade the American public that some 
safeguards are now unnecessary. Therefore, may it 
not be assumed that it would be unwise and politicaily 
inexpedient for Congress to repeal those Acts? 


Cooperation in Public Interest 


In a recent trade association case (Maplewood Floor- 
ing Association v. U. S.) the Supreme Court recog- 
nized that the public interest is served by the gather- 
ing and dissemination of information with respect to 
production and distribution, cost and prices, “because 
the making available of such information tends to 
stabilize trade and industry, to produce fairer price 
levels and to avoid the waste which inevitably attends 
the unintelligent conduct of economic enterprise.” 

The Antitrust Acts have not been and should not be 
interpreted as denying the individual the right to 
choose his manner and means of carrying on business, 
but rather to promote the common good by encourag- 
ing and rewarding initiative and the use of intelligent 
business methods. A noteworthy example of this 
underlying philosophy appears in the opinion of the 
court in Sinclair Refining Co. v. Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The great purpose of both statutes was to advance 
the public interest by securing fair opportunity for 
the play of the contending forces ordinarily engendered 
by an honest desire for gain. To this end it is essential 
that those who adventure their time, skill and capital 

’ should have large freedom of action in the conduct of 

their own affairs. 

Again, in Federal Trade Commission v. Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, the court expressed a principle in- 
herent in American institutions and constituting the 
background, not only of the Antitrust Acts, but of 
our entire economic structure: 

Effective competition requires that traders have large 
freedom .of action when conducting their own affairs. 
Success alone does not show reprehensible methods al- 


though it may increase or render insuperable the diffi- 
culties which rivals must face. 


‘and unlawful agreements. 


During the 40 years of its existence no law has 
given rise to more important litigation, or employment 
to more distinguished members of the bar, than has 
the Sherman Act and its supplementary legislation. 
Hundreds of suits predicated upon the antitrust laws 
indicate that interstate commerce must be protected 
against the predatory acts of the selfish and unwise. 

Each case depends upon its particular facts and the 
balancing of social and economic considerations. The 
responsibility for applying the rule of reason to the 
hypothetical problem devolves upon the lawyer. Un- 
fortunately for him, the intermediate courts frequently 
disagree in attempting to draw a line between lawful 
One court may conclude 
that certain acts constitute a restraint of trade and 
another may entertain a contrary opinion. Under 
present procedure, an administrative body may author- 
ize a merger or reorganization as being in the public 
interest, while a reviewing court may not agree with 
its conclusion and order “the eggs unscrambled.” 


Promoting Competition 


It is true that the courts have not ignored the fact 
that sound competition is sometimes best promoted by 
intelligent and honest cooperation between the mem- 
bers of an industry, or by the imposition of reasonable 
restraints upon competitive practices, and have fre- 
quently so ruled in cases arising under the Antitrust 
Acts. Thus in Board of Trade of the City of Chicago 
v. U. S. the court announced the principle that “the 
true test of legality is whether the restraint imposed 
is such as merely regulates and perhaps thereby pro- 
motes competition or whether it is such as may sup- 
press or even destroy competition.” 

But the Supreme Court’s apparent willingness to 
interpret the provisions of the Antitrust Acts, so as 
to permit activities and agreements having for their 
objects the advancement and stabilization of trade, 
will not serve as a general guide. Furthermore, the 
courts are limited in their right to inquire into the 
realm of reasonableness; they are without power to 
discard an economic theory that may have been en- 
tertained by a legislature years before and written into 
a law intended for entirely different circumstances. 
The Trenton Potteries Case illustrates the limitations 
on this phase of the judicial power. The court there 
stated that, without express legislative authority, it 
could not test the legality of a contract fixing prices by 
surveying our economic organization and choosing be- 
tween rival philosophies; that the Sherman Act is 
itself a limitation of rights which cannot be dis- 
regarded. 

So it is that financiers and business men may be 
required to wait years before they know whether a 
proposed undertaking is lawful and whether it may 
continue to exist. This state of uncertainty, coupled 
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with the overhanging threat that any attempt at indus- 
rial coordination, may result in a criminal penalty and 
civil suit, stifles initiative and retards progress. The 
business man will necessarily hesitate before involv- 
ing himself in an undertaking that may place him in 
the penitentiary and his business in bankruptcy. 


Law Hurts Natural Resources 


Nowhere has this impotency to act been more keenly 
felt, and nowhere has the need for a flexible antitrust 
law been more strikingly presented, than in the indus- 
tries exploiting our natural resources. 

Realizing that the public interest would be irre- 
parably injured if the depletion of our oil supply con- 
tinued at the terrific rate which competition between 
private owners compelled, President Coolidge, in 1924, 
created the Federal Oil Conservation Board to study 
the Government’s responsibility and to enlist the co- 
operation of representatives of the oil industry in its 
investigations. 

At the annual meeting of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation at Buffalo in 1927, the chairman of the Section 
on Mineral Law appointed a committee to consider 
and report upon laws and proposals relating to the 
conservation of mineral resources. On the committee 
were three members of the American Bar Association, 
three members of the Federal Oil Conservation Board 
and three members appointed by the American Petro- 
leum Institute. The committee’s report, made at the 
1928 meeting of the Association, recommended: 


1. Federal legislation which shall (a) unequivocally 
declare that agreements for the cooperative develop- 
ment and operation of single pools do not violate the 
Federal Antitrust laws, and (b) permit, under suit- 
able safeguards, the making, in times of overproduc- 
tion, of agreements between oil producers for curtailing 
production. 

2. Similar legislation by the various oil-producing 
states. 

3. Further study into the matter of the waste of 
natural gas, that legislation might be formulated for- 
bidding waste without working injustice and unreason- 
able hardship. 

4. Legislation by Congress granting the Secretary of 
the Interior authority to join and to permit lessees from 
the Government to join, in agreements for the co- 
operative development and operation of single pools. 

5. Passage by Congress of the legislation recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Interior, removing the 
existing mandate requiring him to offer for lease 
annually, regardless of conditions, 100,000 acres of 
Osage Indian lands. 


This report, together with the draft of an act to 
effectuate it, was approved by the Association. 

Shortly after he took office, President Hoover de- 
clared for a policy to complete consideration of gov- 
ernment-owned oil, and against the further leasing 
of federal oil lands during his administration. 

State laws have been enacted which enable the oil 
producers to prorate their output within the several 
states, and they are now trying to cooperate pursuant 


‘to their policy of conservation. This plan is not en- 


tirely feasible, however, because a sharp distinction 
between activities of production and distribution must 


be observed in order not to run afoul of the Sherman 
Act. Such a hybrid arrangement cannot insure com- 
plete harmony of action. Copper producers, in at- 
tempting to work out a plan to limit their output, have 
encountered the same difficulties. 


Regulation Should Be Federal 


It is submitted that the conservation of natural re- 
sources, such as oil, coal, gas and minerals, which are 
necessarily limited in quantity, is a matter for national 
instead of state regulation. Producers should be able 
to ascertain in advance whether proposed action is 
lawful. 

Labor, too, has its complaints. It feels that the 
antitrust laws were directed solely at combinations 
of capital and not at organizations of workingmen. It 
flatly denounces the strict enforcement by which the 
unions have been deterred from using the powerful 
secondary boycott. 

For different reasons, and to varying degrees, our 
federal lawmakers have seen fit to exempt railroads, 
national banks, agriculturists, steamship companies, 
exporters and producers of industrial alcohol, from 
the operation of the trade statutes. These exemptions, 
where they have sanctioned monopoly, have usually 
been accompanied by the extension of increased gov- 
ernmental control through administrative agencies. 

The Webb-Pomerene Act is a definite recognition 
by Congress that, if our exporters are to be placed 
upon a basis of equality with the powerful groupings 
of foreign capital, combinations are necessary. Ac- 
cordingly, it exempts from the operation of the Sher- 
man Act those engaging solely in the export trade. 
You can easily see the difficulty of an industry com- 
plying with the Sherman Act and availing itself of 
the Webb-Pomerene Act when that industry is pro- 
ducing commodities both for domestic consumption 
and for foreign markets. 

Some of the practical objections which I have indi- 
cated were referred to by President Hoover in his 
annual message to Congress, December 2, 1930. He 
said: 

I recommend that Congress inquire into some aspects 
of the economic working of these laws. I do not favor 
repeal of the Sherman Act. The prevention of monopo- 
lies is of most vital importance. Competition is not 
only the basis of protection to the consumer but is the 
incentive to progress. However, the interpretation of 
these laws, by the courts, the changes in business, 
especially in the economic effects upon those enterprises 
closely related to the use of the natural resources of 
the country, make such an inquiry advisable. 

The people have a vital interest in the conservation of 
their natural resources; in the prevention of wasteful 
practices; in conditions of destructive competition 
which may impoverish the producer and the wage 


earner. They have an equal interest in maintaining 
adequate competition. I, therefore, suggest that an 


inquiry be directed especially to the effect of the work- 
ings of the antitrust laws in these particular fields to 
determine if these evils can be remedied without sacri- 
fice of the fundamental purpose of these laws. 


In this time of world-wide depression and of ever- 
increasing competition with other nations, I submit 
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whether the time is not approaching when we shall 
have to depart from, or at least modify, our economic 
policy of conserving only the immediate interest of the 
ultimate consumer and whether we shall not have to 
adopt at least a modification of the “national economy” 
scheme pursued by our European neighbors. 

If we adhere strictly to the theory that competi- 
tion must continue regardless of the fate of the pro- 
ducer, it may become so keen as to deprive him of any 
return on capital invested and deny a living wage to 
his employee. Under the existing system, the larger 
units, by the law of decreasing costs, are slowly re- 
placing the smaller producers. A saner solution might 
be evolved by agreements which tended to equalize 
production and consumption to the general advantage. 

I am not advocating further intervention of Govern- 
ment into business. There is entirely too much of that 
already. On the contrary, I would give the fullest 
freedom to individual action within limits defined by 
a governmental agency. Panaceas are generally un- 
satisfactory, but it occurs to me that industry will be 
assisted and stabilized if contracts and regulations, 
having for their purpose the proper control of pro- 
duction, are permitted. 


Much could be accomplished by amending the Sher- 
man Act to sanction agreements among manufacturers 
when, in the opinion of some governmental agency, 
the public interest would be promoted. If persons 
desiring to enter into such contracts could obtain ad- 
visory opinions on the legality of their proposed action, 
and be immune from criminal prosecution and respon- 
sibility for treble damages, the disastrous consequences 
would be removed. The retention of the right to dis- 
solve a combination when it had outlived its usefulness 
would, at the same time, insure against the old evils 
of vicious restraints. 


Bar Association Asks Change 


The subject of our antitrust laws has received the 
serious consideration of the American Bar Association 
for several years. Its commerce committee, after care- 
ful investigation, has recommended that the acts be 
amended: 

1. By vesting in an administrative agency, preferably 
the Federal Trade Commission, the power to approve 
in advance trade contracts voluntarily submitted, and 

2. By granting immunity to the parties thereto for 
acts done in _— thereof during the existence of 
such approva 

The report of the committee has been approved 
by the Association, now numbering more than 29,000 
members. 

It is futile to expect a repeal of the Sherman Law. 
Such action, I believe to be not only politically im- 
possible but unwise from the standpoint of business 
and industry. If it were repealed we might get a law 
much more onerous. 


But the law is not flexible enough to meet the ever- 

increasing complexities of our social life. Mergers 
and combinations and protective trade agreements 
are inevitable in the interest of economy in production 
and distribution. 
_ Therefore, I submit that the law should be amended 
so that, without taking away any of its safeguards 
against monopolies or unreasonable restraints of trade, 
it may be adaptable to modern conditions; that we 
should create or enlarge the powers of some adminis- 
trative governmental agency, probably the Federal 
Trade Commission because its machinery is easiest of 
adaptation to the purpose, and permit business and 
industry to obtain advice as to whether proposed 
agreements are consistent with the law, as it may be 
construed from time to time, consonant with existing 
circumstances. 


29th Road Show Will Be Held in Detroit 


HE 29th Annual Convention and Road Show of the 

American Road Builders’ Association will be held in 
Detroit, January 9 to 15, 1932. 

The decision as to the location of the road show was 
recently made by association officers after considera- 
tion of the advantages of several large cities that made 
strong efforts to get the road show. 

The Detroit Airport building will be used for both 
the convention and the road show. All exhibit space is 
on the ground floor and the huge doors make possible 
the setting of the largest equipment without difficulty. 

A new plan of housing delegates will be followed 
this year. An effort will be made to house all road 
builders whose interests are alike in the same hotel, 
city people in one hotel, county in another, Pan-Am- 
erican in still another and so on through the list. 
This plan will facilitate locating people at their hotels. 

Headquarters hotels will be the Statler and the 
Book-Cadillac. Division headquarters will be main- 
tained at these hotels. Hotel accommodations for dele- 
gates will be better than ever before. 

All convention meetings will be held on the second 
floor of the Airport building where commodious and 
quiet rooms are available. Four convention rooms 
will be in use continuously throughout the convention 
to care for the many division meetings. 


The event in past years has brought together as 
many as 25,000 road builders representing all classes 
of activities. This number will be exceeded at the 
Detroit convention and include state, county and city 
officials, contractors, highway engineers, manufactur- 
ers and distributors. The purpose of the event is to 


present new developments in methods, materials and 
machines for road and street work and to provide an 
opportunity for road builders to inspect and compare 
the new developments in equipment and road materials. 
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Controlling Quality of Concrete for 


State Highway Work” 


¥ VERY few of the many uses for which concrete 
is employed is the material subjected to service and 
exposure conditions as severe as in highway and street 
pavements. Lying fully exposed to the extremes of 
temperature and other weather conditions, pavements 
are called upon to withstand the pounding of traffic 
that is constantly increasing in the number and weight 
of vehicles and in the weight of individual wheel loads. 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that 
state highway departments have given much of their 
energy toward the development of concrete that has 
great strength and a high degree of resistance to wear 
and temperature changes. 


Present Practices in Making Concrete 


Concrete of extremely high quality is not obtained 
by accident. The selection and proportioning of ag- 
gregates, the mixing proportions and the careful con- 
trol over mixing and placing, all have played their 
part in producing present-day concrete. 

The manner in which present results are accom- 
plished, so far as these factors control the results, and 
the manner in which the results are checked and 
tested, are told by state highway engineers in a num- 
ber of letters addressed to Concrete. These letters, 
coming from all parts of the United States, point out 
quite clearly the modern practices and trends. 


_ Two Sizes of Coarse Aggregate 


In discussing the selection and grading of aggre- 
gates, a surprisingly large number of states report the 
use of two sizes of coarse aggregates in order to im- 
prove the grading of the aggregates and to obtain a 
correspondingly greater density in the concrete itself. 

For instance, nine states report the use of two sizes 
of coarse aggregate on practically all work, and three 
report specifying two sizes of coarse material in spe- 
cial cases where the aggregates supplied by the con- 
tractor are not well graded. In five states the aggre- 
gates available are naturally well graded, so that it 
has not been considered necessary to specify more 
than one size. Three additional state highway de- 
partments mention the intention to try out two sizes 
of coarse aggregates as an experiment. Six states 


report that they specify only one size of coarse ma- 
terial. 

In California the standard practice is to require 
. two sizes of fine aggregate as well as two sizes of 
Here, as stated by C. H. Purcell, state high- 


1From Concrete, May, 1931. 


coarse. 


@ In the following article there is given a 
summary of practice in the making and 
testing of concrete for state highway work. 
These comments by highway engineers 
on such important subjects as the selection 
and proportioning of aggregates, the 
checking of quality by tests and control 
of,,mixing and placing should be of 
decided interest, 


way engineer, a field laboratory is maintained at the 
proportioning plant to combine the four sizes in a way 
to produce the most desirable grading. 

In Texas, likewise, four sizes (two fine and two 
coarse) have been specified in a number of cases, 
although Gibb Gilchrist, state highway engineer, ex- 
presses the opinion that the use of three sizes (one 
fine and two coarse) is probably as far as it is econom- 
ical to go in this direction. 

W. W. Zass, engineer of construction for the Ar- 
kansas State Highway Commission, writes that during 
1930 his department required two sizes of coarse 
aggregate on fully 50 per cent of the work as a means 
of improving the grading, which is based on the fine- 
ness modulus. 

The practice in New Jersey, according to R. B. 
Gage, chemical engineer, is to specify two sizes of 
coarse aggregate, the quantity of each being deter- 
mined by weight and combined so as to produce the 
densest mixture possible. 

The repeated assurance that the use of two sizes of 
coarse aggregate improves the grading, and the con- 
sequent quality of the concrete, is weil expressed by 
W. E. Hawkins, construction engineer, North Carolina 
State Highway Commission. “Practically all of our 
pavements,” he states, “are now being constructed 
with coarse aggregate shipped in two sizes, and com- 
bined when the batch goes into the mixer. This sepa- 
ration of coarse aggregate into two sizes has enabled 
us to obtain a more uniform, consistent grading, which 
in turn has resulted in better concrete.” 

From Olympia, Washington, T. G. McCrory, chief 
engineer, State Department of Highways, writes that 
they require the separation of coarse aggregate into 
two sizes, the smaller size ranging from 14 to 11% 
inches, and the larger size from 114 to 3 inches. These 
two sizes are then recombined in proportions that pro- 
duce the best possible grading. 

As a result of a number of experiments in 1930, the 
1931 specifications of the Wisconsin Highway Com- 
mission require separation of coarse aggregate into 
two sizes on all work, according to W. C. Buetow, 
state highway engineer. 
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C. M. Ziegler, construction engineer, Michigan State 
Highway Department, writes: “We have had some 
special jobs, and we expect to construct more, where 
coarse aggregates of two or three sizes are combined 
to obtain better grading and less segregation in 
handling. Our usual size of coarse aggregate ranges 
from 14 to 21% inches.” 

In localities where well graded coarse aggregate is 
obtained from the commercial materials produced, 
the use of two sizes naturally becomes less important, 
because the main purpose of specifying two sizes of 
coarse material is to insure proper distribution of 
particle sizes from the smallest to the largest. In 
Rhode Island, for example, G. H. Henderson, chief 
engineer, State Board of Public Roads, states that 
most of the aggregates used in highway construction 
are produced at local gravel pits by small washing 
plants. This material, after being crushed, produces 
a fairly well graded aggregate. Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
Alabama and Arizona are other states where locally 
produced aggregates are well graded in size, so that 
the use of two sizes of coarse material is not deemed 
necessary. 


Proportioning by Weight Almost Universal 


Proportioning of materials by weight is almost uni- 
versal, since 23 out of 26 states reporting employ this 
method. Several engineers mention the need for 
simpler and more accurate weighing equipment, al- 
though the generally expressed satisfaction with this 
form of proportioning suggests that in the few in- 
stances cited the contractors may not have been sup- 
plying the most modern equipment available. 

A typical instance of modern proportioning methods 
is described in the letter from C. M. Hathaway, en- 
gineer of construction, Illinois Division of Highways, 
who writes: “We are now using the weigh-mix in pro- 
portioning; and, in addition, we have adopted a de- 
signed mix which is based on the mortar void theory.” 

The mortar void method is also discussed by Gibb 
Gilchrist, state highway engineer, Texas State High- 
way Commission, who declares that they have found 
the mortar void control much superior to any method 
previously tried. In New Jersey the proportion of 
fine aggregate is based on the void content of the 
coarse aggregate. Michigan, likewise, tests aggregates 
on the mortar void basis. 

The greater accuracy of proportioning by weight, as 
compared with volume measurement, is discussed by 
William J. Titus, chief engineer, Indiana State High- 
way Department, who writes: “For the past three 
seasons we have used weight proportioning. Previous 
to that time volume measurement was used. We find 
that weight proportioning can be accomplished with 
no greater cost or inconvenience, and it is more ac- 
curate and satisfactory.” 


Field Inspection and Conte! 


Hand in hand with proportioning by weight, high- 
way departments have established other modern meth- 
ods necessary to the making of good concrete, such as 
careful field inspection, positive control of mixing time, 
control of the water-cement ratio, minimum cement 
factor, and scientific design of mixtures. 

The vast amount of detail involved in maintaining 
adequate field inspection and control may be visual- 
ized in the comments on this point by C. M. Hath- 
away, engineer of construction, Illinois Division of 
Highways. “The quality of concrete,” he writes, “is 
controlled by careful inspection of the aggregates as 
to quality and gradation, the quality of cement, by a 
carefully designed mix of proper proportions, and by 
absolute control of the amount of mixing water used. 
Aggregates, cement and steel are inspected, in gen- 
eral, by representatives of the Division of Highways 
at the source of supply. The actual inspection of the 
concrete in the field is under the direct supervision of 
the resident engineer, who is provided with enough 
assistants to insure that each feature of the work is 
given constant inspection. During the placing of con- 
crete in pavements and bridges, beams are taken daily 
and tested for modulus of rupture. After the pave- 
ments are completed, cores are taken to determine the 
compressive strength and as a check on the thickness.” 


It is of particular interest to note the practice in 
these respects in Louisiana, the state in which the 1931 
program includes the construction of 1,500 miles of 
concrete pavement. “We believe that our methods 
of proportioning and our system of inspection,” de- 
clares E. H. Kivett, physical testing engineer, Lou- 
isiana Highway Commission, “are adequate for obtain- 
ing uniform concrete of very high quality. In arriving 
at proportions for mixes we use what might be termed 
the trial method, since our specifications were prepared 
only after a thorough investigation by the laboratory 
as to the quality and grading of materials available. 
Several types of mixes are specified, dependent upon 
the grading of the coarse aggregate. A wide range 
in size among the coarse aggregates available makes 
the specifying of these several types of mixtures 
necessary. All pavements are drilled after completion, 
and the cores taken have thus far shown the concrete 
to be uniform and of very high quality.” 

Detailed comment on the question of field control 
was received also from G. H. Henderson, chief en- 
gineer, Rhode Island State Board of Public Roads, who 
writes: “The quality of concrete is controlled by the 
pre-test of both the cement and the aggregates, and 
approval! before their use, supplemented by continuous 
inspection of aggregates, especially those produced 
from local gravel pits. This field testing is followed 


up by check tests on samples of material taken twice 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Some Aspects of Price-cutting 


By CHARLES F. ABBOTT 


Executive Director, American Institute of Steel 
Construction, Inc. 


OMMODITY prices have been 
very weak during the past two 
years, and price recessions have for 
the most part reflected economic 
necessity. In days such as we have 
gone through, however, the evils of 
price-cutting are more apparent 
than ever, and afford the best of 
ry opportunities for a much needed 
lesson. Most industries have been 
forced to work along on a lower price ievel, profits 
have become impaired and competition more difficult 
to meet. Individual companies frequently have not 
understood the actual causes and have been hopelessly 
struggling for a solution and relief from the perplexing 
difficulties with which business has become inflicted. 

It is not the lawful reduction of prices that I con- 
demn. We must recognize the ethical distinction be- 
tween necessary price reductions and price-cutting in- 
spired by a selfish desire to obtain more than a reason- 
able proportion of business. 

Prices that are reduced to dispose of excess inven- 
tories or to meet emergency conditions would not, and 
should not, be classified as illegal price-cutting. 

On the other hand, cutting prices for the purpose of 
taking business away from others who may be entitled 
to it is objectionable. Under the spirit of the Clayton 
Act such practices, I firmly believe, are illegal. Cut- 
ting prices to obtain more than one’s share of business, 
or to obtain business on a price basis alone, is also 
reprehensible. To submit one price, only to return 
and submit three or four additional and lower prices, 
thereby starting a price-cutting orgy, is vicious. 


A Starting Point 


The Clayton Act plainly condemns price discrimina- 
tions designed to lessen competition. The idea behind 
the federal law is in line with what we all believe, and 
I feel confident that we could cure the evils of price 
_ cutting today were we not likely to lose our way in the 
morass of legal technicality that so aften follows when 
we depend entirely on the courts to correct economic 
evils. 

Reforms are difficult to realize when left to the com- 
pulsion of law and administration. Reform must exist 
in the hearts of men before it is really accomplished. 
Therefore, no statute will ever cure price-cutting until 
business men cure themselves individually of all desire 
to indulge in evil practices. We must convince our- 


1 From Nation’s Business, June, 1931. 


@ In times of economic stress the evils 
of price-cutting stand out in bold relief 
and indicate more forcibly than ever the 
desirability of relieving industry of this 
wasteful burden. In the following Mr. 
Abbott's comments are both timely and 
significant and are well worth your care- 
ful consideration. 


selves of the desirability of the right before we can 
attain it. It is difficult for some to accept the idea 
that operating policies in the factory must be based 
upon conditions of sale. Too frequently policies are 
formulated by disregarding those conditions. 


Stable Production Needed 


Industry must understand and accept the theory of 
stabilizing production. It must recognize the spirit of 
live and let live. It must adopt the formula of total 
cost plus profit in fixing selling prices. Is capacity 
production at a net loss more desirable than 60 or 80 
per cent output at a profit? If one competitor wastes 
his capital assets, must every other seller in competi- 
tion match his destructive, ignorant policies? 

Business exists for making profits. When profits 
disappear, business likewise disappears. An adequate 
wage for labor; an adequate supply of goods at reason- 
able prices for the consuming public; a fair return on 
his money for the investor; an unimpaired source of 
tax returns for the Government all depend on the 
profitable operation of business. 

This problem of earning a profit, however, is prop- 
erly left to the discretion of business management. 
Consequently, management is in duty bound to apply 
scientific thinking and planning in effecting better 
methods for stabilizing business prosperity. 

Consumers will never complain of prices that in- 
clude fair profits for the producers. What they want 
is prices that can be relied upon, that are the same to 
all users, and that are stabilized. They object to fluc- 
tuating prices and concessions enjoyed by a few, or 
prices that may be cut tomorrow. 

No credit accrues to anyone when an order is taken 
at a cut price. The buyer may gain a temporary bene- 
fit and the seller has the order, but in the end both 
buyer and seller lose far more than they gain. The 
buyer encourages price demoralization and he can 
never tell whether his price is right on his future pur- 
chases. The seller reduces his profit and in the end 
he may find himself giving away a part of his capital 
assets. 


Business a Public Service 


Every business enterprise is fundamentally a public 
service undertaking. It can make good and should be 
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allowed to exist only in proportion as it recognizes the 
public character of the function it is performing. One 
of these functions is to treat its customers alike, re- 
lieving them of the necessity of bargaining, and thus 
allowing them to exert their full economic strength. 
Uniformity of prices and of treatment until the time 
comes when there is reason for a uniform change, with 
full publicity for the facts, is the course upon which 
the interests of all can be reconciled—and the only one. 
_ The market value of any business depends upon the 
amount and regularity of its profits. Real estate and 
inventories do not add much to market value. The 
real market value is determined by the efficiency of 
the whole organization and its profit-making ability. 
Bankers are searching day and night for the profit- 
makers and they run away very fast when the profit 
account is missing. 

Every factor in the industry—the manufacturer, 
the wholesaler and the retailer—should cooperate to 
this end. Their interests are basic and, to succeed, 
all must do so on a reasonable, profitable basis. The 
big problem is for the manufacturer to recognize his 
rightful position of leadership. If conditions among 
jobbers and retailers are unsatisfactory, then the 
manufacturer has shirked his duty. 


Secret Rebating Still With Us 


Many instances are on record where manufacturers 
are selling to the ultimate consumer at prices lower 
than either the jobber or the retailer could possibly 
quote. Again, we see many instances of the old vicious 
system of secret rebating with all of its destructive 
influences. We also find manufacturers selling to 
jobbers and retailers of questionable financial stand- 
ing, thereby encouraging destructive competition by 
incompetents. We see manufacturers selling to 
brokers or those who have no rightful position in the 
distribution cycle. 

If price-cutting is to be eliminated and the business 
transacted on a basis of profit, the manufacturer must 
exert his leadership and, in forming his selling policy, 
he must define fair practices and then vigorously en- 
force them without partiality or deviation. One of 
the most constructive influences is the establishment 
of a one-price policy, thereby creating prices and 
discounts that will be fair to all. 

It is obvious that the problem of the distributors 
becomes the problem of the manufacturers. On the 
other hand the distributors cannot expect to profit 
unless they, on their part, extend to the manufacturers 
that degree of efficient distribution which it is reason- 
able to expect. Only through the recognition of the 
necessity for group conferences by manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers representing an industry can 
unfair, unethical and unsound trade practices be elim- 
inated. It should be clearly recognized that the manu- 
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facturer cannot profit at the expense of the jobber or 


the retailer, and that the jobber or the retailer cannot. 


profit by pursuing methods contrary to the manufac- 
turer’s policy. 


Confidence and Self-Respect 


There are instances where buyers attempt to make 
the seller believe that lower prices have been quoted. 
There are other occasions when the buyer may be 
sincere in his statement. In the long run, however, 
it will pay the seller to pursue the one price policy 
and submit a price based on a cost that he believes tu 
be fair. He may lose some business, but he gains as 
confidence and self-respect become established. Buyers 
are always attracted by a strong personality. They 
shy away from the weak-kneed seller. In the last 
analysis the courageous seller is the winner. 

There should be no doubt, no hesitation, in accept- 
ing and applying wholesome cooperative effort among 
competitors. It offers the only way to a larger busi- 
ness, a better business, and satisfactory profits. 
There is no other answer. Competition must fall to 
the level of vicious fighting and trade demoralization 
or it must adopt a practical plan of cooperation. 

Men working together sincerely for a common end 
and a common purpose can so organize their energies 
that problems fade before them and limitations recede. 
It is then that the individual prospers the most. 


What of Future Competition? 


The industrial and commercial contest of the next 
20 years will be cyclonic in its intensity. It will be 
vast and magnificent. Sales managers are just begin- 
ning to realize that business is in its dawn, and that 
the victories of the past are small in comparison with 
the victories of the future. Just as the master word 
of yesterday was “Initiative” so the master word of 
today is “Cooperation” and the words tomorrow “Co- 
operative Coordination.” 

The efficient trade association is one reason for 
America’s famed teamwork in business. It serves as 
an enlightenment of selfishness, a generosity on the 
part of the big fellow to help the little fellow. It has 
already taught us that the main secret of a successful 
business and a happy life is to climb up from retalia- 
tion to reciprocity. 


It may be safely said that few phases of a trade 
association’s work are more important than the edu- 
cation of its members to the point where they will 
realize the value of an established sales price that is 
fair to both buyer and seller. 


The interests of the public are also protected by 
such a move, for the public suffers a distinct loss when 
sales are made at cost or less than cost. 
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EDITORIAL » » 


Trade Associations Accorded 
Significant Recognition 


a may be the opinion of the business 
men of the country as to the results accomplished 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States at 
its annual meeting held at Atlantic City, April 30 to 
May 1, in solving the many perplexing problems which 
now confront American business, one fact is indis- 
putable: As never before the spotlight of public atten- 
tion was directed again and again upon the trade asso- 
ciation as a fundamental, necessary and effective ele- 
ment in the business fabric of the country. The sig- 
nificance of this recognition of the trade association is 
even better appreciated when it is realized that the 
opinion as to its importance in our industrial life comes 
not from isolated individuals or scattered groups, but 
from those high in government office and from business 
leaders engaged in a variety of industries. 

Some of the comments made during the annual meet- 
ing and immediately subsequent thereto should be of 
decided interest and distinctly informative. 

President Hoover in a telegram to the American 
Trade Association Executives whose mid-year banquet 
is held each year concurrently with the annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce commented in part as 
follows: “Within the last few years trade associations 
have rapidly developed into legitimate and construc- 
tive fields of the utmost public interest and have 
marked a fundamental step in the gradual evolution of 
our whole economic life. No facts have come to my 
attention which would cause me to change the opinions 
expressed at that time (when he was Secretary of 
Commerce). Rather, every development of industry 
renders trade associations more essential to sound de- 
velopment of our economic system.” 


In presenting the American Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives’ Award at this banquet, Hon. Robert P. La- 
mont, Secretary of Commerce, pertinently points out: 
“A- major crisis such as we have been passing through 
might conceivably put the whole trade association 
movement to a severe test. That it should not cause 
serious injury is proof of their essential soundness 
and of their important place in American business.” 

The Chamber of Commerce itself went on record by 
unanimously passing the following resolution: “The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States reaffirms 
its endorsement of well organized and properly con- 
ducted trade associations and commends their support 
to all business institutions and business men of the 
nation.” 


There were also many significant comments made 
by business leaders, including the following: 

Harry A. Wheeler, Vice-Chairman, First National 
Bank, Chicago, said: “Many associations are reporting 
that, in spite of acknowledgment of the value of their 
activities, their constituents are cutting financial con- 
tributions. It is a short sighted policy to destroy the 
efficiency of a force that has so much of usefulness in 
the development of the new conditions which we hope 
will follow.” 

In emphasizing the function of the trade association 
to promote cooperation between its members, Charles 
F. Abbott, New York, Director, American Institute of 
Steel Construction, Inc., stated: “Industrial associa- 
tions are not only essential in promoting progress, but 
are a necessary benefit to customers and to the public. 
The efficient association is one reason for America’s 
famed teamwork in business. We rightly look to them 
to encourage efficiency and promote better relations 
by broadcasting to the public the truth about our 
industries and the facts to which they are entitled.” 

The following editorial from the May 7, 1931, issue 
of Engineering News-Record lays particular stress 
upon the importance of the trade association. 

“Out of the Chamber of Commerce turmoil the in- 
dustrial association emerges even more definitely as a 
necessary and vital working unit. It is the expression 
of the combined interest of a small interrelated group, 
whether of brickmakers, of steel workers, of cement 
manufacturers or whatnot. In each of these groups 
the individual business is only a fragment; its pros- 
perity, even its good repute, depends on that of its 
business colleagues and competitors, and if it would 
survive it must work with them. Recent times have 
developed uncertainty and hesitancy about continuing 
the work of these associations, and only a month ago 
we spoke of the hazard of loss of strength to which 
some of them are exposed. In the light of current 
developments the industrial association stands forth 
as the one agency which aided by and supporting the 
solid good sense of the individual, is able to cope with 
the forces of disintegration and destruction. If there 
is any industry that today can look forward hopefully 
on a future deprived of the help of a vigorous associa- 
tion, we do not know of it. And by the same token we 
see no industry that can safely let its association co- 
operation go to seed.” 

A review of the foregoing remarks affords striking 
evidence of the growing conviction among govern- 
mental and business leaders of the nation that organ- 
ized business, as expressed by the trade association, is 
a fundamental prerequisite of economic progress. 
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Such general endorsement of the trade association 
movement should by no means be construed to mean, 
however, that all trade associations are necessary and 
are effectively serving the industries which they repre- 
sent. Each individual trade association should and will 
be judged strictly on its own merits. Some undoubt- 
edly deserve to come to an early end; others unfor- 
tunately will no doubt suffer a similar fate and un- 
deservedly so because of a lack of appreciation of their 
accomplishments and consequent decreased financial 
support on the part of their membership. 

The National Crushed Stone Association represents 
the organized crushed stone industry of the United 
States and Canada. The crushed stone industry is an 
important element in what has come to be recognized 
as one of the most fundamental industries of the 
country, that of construction. As an organized group 
its voice is heard; its work is effective. Unorganized, 
effective cooperation is impossible. 

The National Crushed Stone Association has ac- 
complished much for the crushed stone industry as a 
whole and for the individual companies which make up 
its membership, since its organization in 1918. This 
has been particularly true since the establishment of 
the Bureau of Engineering and research laboratory, 
concurrent with the moving of the Association head- 
quarters to Washington. An even greater usefulness 
we believe lies ahead. The extent to which this can be 
realized is directly dependent upon the interest and 
support of the producers of the country. In times of 
economic stress, when expenses must be curtailed, it is 
perhaps a strong temptation to dispense with Associa- 
tion dues. Such dues, as compared to other expenses, 
must be insignificant and t» discontinue or even reduce 
them will, we believe, prove a most expensive economy. 
Your Association dues represent premium payments 
on your insurance policy for future business. Now is 
not the time to decrease your premiums or to allow 
your policy to lapse. 


President Worthen Announces 
Standing Committees 


T IS the duty of the President each year to appoint 
various standing committees. In reviewing the re- 
ports of these previous committees it was apparent 
that certain ones could be combined to advantage and 
that others were no longer necessary. As for example, 
in considering the Car Servicing Committee and the 
Traffic Committee, it seems advisable to combine these 
into a Transportation Committee whose function would 
be to handle all problems dealing with transportation 
by rail, water or truck. Mr. W. R. Sanborn, Chairman 
of the Transportation Committee, is prepared to re- 
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ceive all communications in regard to transportation 
problems. Each member of Mr. Sanborn’s Committee 
has been selected because of his knowledge and ex- 
perience in traffic matters. In selecting this com- 
mittee an effort was also made to have all sections of 
the country represented. 


The Membership Committee has been discontinued 
as it is expected that each member of the Association 
will consider it his duty to encourage stone producers 
to join the Association. Furthermore, membership 
solicitation is a recognized function of the Secretary’s 
office and Mr. Boyd will ask your help whenever he 
believes it to be necessary or advisable. 


A Cost Accounting Committee has been appointed 
with W. E. Hilliard as Chairman. Mr. Hilliard has 
had a wide experience in cost accounting and his 
committee is well qualified to assist in solving the cost 
accounting problems of our industry. The Committee 
has already met and, taking up the work where last 
year’s committee left off, has arranged for the publi- 
cation and distribution of a pamphlet which contains 
a uniform method of cost keeping for our industry. 
‘the information contained in the pamphlet will meet 
the requirements of all producers from the smallest 
to the largest. 

The problem of encouraging and promoting accident 
prevention work among the member companies is be- 
ing carefully considered by a committee of which Mr. 
O. M. Graves is chairman. This committee will report 
to the Board of Directors at Atlantic City and I am 
extremely hopeful that the recommendations will re- 
ceive favorable action by the Board of Directors. 


The Research Advisory Committee has already been 
referred to in these columns. It will handle through 
its sub-committees the work of such former commit- 
vees as the Ballast Committee, the Committee on Me- 
chanical Elimination of Dust, the various Standardiza- 
tion Committees, etc. The Research Advisory Com- 
mittee held its first meeting on June 29, 1931, at 
Washington, D. C., with a majority of the members 
present. A second meeting will be held just prior to 
the mid-summer meeting of the Board of Directors 
and it is certain that some extremely important recom- 
mendations will be submitted to the Board for con- 
sideration. 


It is my hope that all members will write promptly 
and fully to the various Committee Chairmen regard- 
ing any problems which deal with the work of these 
Committees. The purpose for which the Committees 
are appointed is to serve and assist individual pro- 
ducers. This cannot be done unless their problems are 
known and it is only by the consideration of these 
individual problems that facts are developed which 
prove beneficial to the industry. 
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« « Manufacturers’ Division—New Equipment Section » » 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. Marks 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


The Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. of St. Louis, Missouri, though a 
newcomer to the Manufacturers’ Division of the National 
Crushed Stone Association, enjoys the distinction of having on 
June 1 last completed three-quarters of a century of continuous 
operation. 

On the same date two prominent officials of the company were 
extended congratulations by their fellow workers and received 
many floral tributes and other expressions of esteem in recogni- 
tion of long and meritorious service. 

Frank Low, Vice-President and General Sales Manager, had 
completed forty years of continuous service and Edwin J. 
Gould, Vice-President and General Superintendent in Charge of 
Operations, had completed fifty years of continuous service. 

Mr. Low first became identified with the company as Secretary 
and Treasurer in 1891 and was placed in charge of sales in 
which capacity he has remained up to the present time. 

Mr. Gould first entered the employ of the company in 1881 
and was successively advanced to his present position as General 
Superintendent of Production. 

It is interesting to note that included in the personnel of the 
company are a number of men who have been in its employ 
continuously from 25 to 40 years. 


Edwin J. Gould (left) and Frank Low, who on June 1, 1931, 
completed fifty years and forty years respectively of continuous 
service with the Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. of St. Louis 


New Stabilizer for Stephens- Adamson 
Vibrating Screens 


A unique stabilizer mounting for vibrator screens has been 
announced by Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. of Aurora, Ill. In 
place of the usual balancing springs at the four corners of the 
screen, a simple stabilizer unit is now mounted upon one side 
of the frame to hold the screen at an unchanging angle. The 
screen is free to vibrate with the eccentric vibrating shaft, but 
it resists the usual tendency to rock or swing out of the proper 
screening angle. 

The stabilizer consists of two pairs of short arms, jointed 
. elbow fashion and held parallel by a rigid cross bar. One end 
of each arm pivots on the flywheel housing, which is rigidly 
fastened to the heavy steel subframe. The other end of each 
arm is shackled to the screen body as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 


As can be seen, the two arms are free to swing or bend in any 
direction, but both must bend and swing together. In operation, 
the movement of the stabilizer is very slight. However, it 
effectively prevents the annoying tendency a vibrating screen 
has to buck and rock when sudden loads are received. 

The principal advantages claimed by Stephens-Adamson engi- 
neers for the new stabilizer are: 


1. The screen body is free to vibrate, but is held positively 
at the desired angle. 


2. The screen angle is quickly adjusted to the most effec- 
tive position by loosening two bolts on one side of screen. 


3. The screen has no tendency to buck or rock. 


4. Subframe vibration is decreased by eliminating the re- 
action of the usual balancing springs. 


5. The stabilizer is sturdy and durable. All arms and 
brackets are of cast steel and the hinge pins are equipped 
with Nathan automatic oil feeders, which feed oil under 
constant pressure to the moving surfaces, one filling of 
oil lasting for several weeks. 


FLYWHEEL 
HOUSING 


SUSPENDED 


SUB-FRAME 


S-A MFG. CO. N27353-C 


Ingersoll-Rand Issues Bulletin 
on Diesel Engines 


Of interest to crushed stone producers should be the new 
bulletin recently issued by Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City, entitled, “Ingersoll-Rand Solid Injection Diesel 
Engines.” The bulletin is devoted to a discussion of the ad- 
vantages of diesel power and contains a general description of 
I-R diesels ranging from 150 to 1200 horsepower. 
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Manganese Steel Forge Co. Appoints 
Additional Representatives 


In addition to established branch offices in New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Chicago and Los Angeles, the Manganese Steel 
Forge Company, Richmond St. and Castor Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturers of “Rol-Man” rolled and forged manganese- 
steel products, recently has appointed the following representa- 
tives: J. G. Logan, P. O. Box 506, Knoxville, Tenn., serving the 
States of Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia; S. L. Morrow Engineering Co., Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala., serving the State of Alabama, Northern 
Mississippi and Western Florida; C. T. Patterson Co., Inc., 801 
Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La., serving the State of 
Louisiana and Southern Mississippi, and C. H. Collier, 301 N. 
Market St., Dallas, Texas, serving the State of Texas. 

These representatives are in a position to render engineering 
service and assistance in connection with standard and special 
applications of “Rol-Man” manganese-steel products, which in- 
clude screens, liners, chutes, grizzly bars, chains, welding rods, 
and wear parts of various kinds. , 


Bituminous Types Lead in City Paving 


fone expansion of city street paving which character- 
ized the ten years ended December 31, 1929, reached 
its climax in 1927, with decreases reported for 1928 
and 1929, according to a survey of 201 representative 
cities made by A. H. Redfield of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. The up- 
ward trend, followed by a decline, was general in cities 
of all sizes included in this study, but was most pro- 
nounced in cities of 40,000 to 100,000 inhabitants and 
in the Northeastern, Southeastern, and Southwestern 
States. In the North-Central States the trend of pav- 
ing was downward from 1925 to 1929; in the Pacific 
and Rocky Mountain States it was generally upward. 


Over the United States as a whole, bituminous types 
of paving continued to lead, furnishing two-thirds of 
the total street pavement laid in the 201 cities from 
1925 to 1929. The actual yardage of bituminous pave- 
ment laid in these cities, however, was 3.8 per cent less 
in 1929 than in 1925, and the ratio of bituminous pave- 
ment to the total pavement dropped from 70.4 per cent 
in 1925 to 62.1 per cent in 1928, rising to 65.1 per cent 
in 1929. The area paved with Portland cement con- 
crete amounted to one-fourth of the total pavement 
laid in these cities from 1925 to 1929, but the yardage 
of Portland cement pavement increased by half during 
the period, and its share in the total pavement grew 
from 19.3 per cent in 1925 to 30.0 per cent in 1928, 
declining to 28.5 per cent in 1929. Brick, block, and 
stone pavements, which constituted the remaining one- 
twelfth of the total pavement laid in the 201 cities, 
decreased one-third in yardage, and declined in rela- 
tive importance from 10.3 per cent in 1925 to 6.6 per 
cent in 1929. 


Inquiries were addressed by the Bureau of Mines to 
the city engineers, superintendents of highways, or 
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corresponding officials of 230 municipalities with 
populations exceeding 40,000, regarding the area of 
each type of pavement laid in their respective cities for 
the five years ended December 31, 1929. Sufficient 
data for the purposes of the inquiry were received 
from 201 cities, distributed over 46 States and the 
District of Columbia and containing an aggregate 
population of 42,376,000 in 1930. The cities included 
in the survey accordingly comprise 94.5 per cent of the 
population of the United States living in communities 
of over 40,000 inhabitants. The purpose of the sur- 
vey was to obtain over a series of years comparable 
figures from a sufficient number of representative 
American cities to permit the study of. trends or 
tendencies in city street paving. 


Local preferences, based on such various factors as 
availability and cost of the different paving materials, 
cost of initial laying, local traffic conditions, or even 
custom and tradition, largely govern the choice of the 
type of street pavement. Seventy per cent of all 
bituminous pavements laid from 1925 to 1929, inclu- 
sive, in the 201 cities comprised in this survey were 
laid east of the Mississippi River; sixty-two per cent 
of the national total was in cities lying north of the 
Potomac and Ohio rivers and east of the Mississippi 
River and Lake Michigan. On the other hand, 61 per 
cent of the Portland cement concrete pavement laid, 
was put down west of the Mississippi River and Lake 
Michigan. Similarly, nearly 90 per cent of all brick, 
block, and stone street pavements comprised in the 
survey was put down east of the Mississippi River and 
Lake Michigan. 

Differences in paving practice between the larger 
and the smaller cities were most marked in the case 
of bituminous pavements, sheet asphalt being favored 
by the larger cities; asphaltic concrete in the medium- 
sized and smaller cities; and asphaltic macadam in the 
smaller cities of the group studied. Most of the brick, 
block, and stone was laid in the largest cities and in 
the smallest. 

Attention is called to the fact that the various ma- 
terials used for street paving—asphalt, Portland ce- 
ment, vitrified brick, stone block, and wood block—are 
not necessarily competitive but that to a large extent 
they supplement each other. Thus sheet asphalt is 
used as a surface course over a base of Portland cement 
concrete, vitrified brick, or stone block. Asphaltic con- 
crete and sheet asphalt are used to patch and resurface 
worn pavements of Portland cement concrete, vitrified 
brick, or stone. Liquid asphalt and asphaltic joint- 
filler are used to fill joints, crevices, and cracks in 
Portland cement concrete, brick, or stone pavements. 
Portland cement concrete and vitrified brick are used 
for gutters, curbs, and shoulders to bituminous road- 
ways, as well as for bases for asphaltic surfaces and 
Portland cement concrete has been used for patching 
and resurfacing cement, brick, and stone block pave- 
ments. 
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Controlling Quality of Concrete for 
State Highway Work 

(Continued from page 10) 
a week by a representative of the state highway lab- 
oratory. On his visit to the various jobs this repre- 
sentative takes samples of the fine and coarse aggre- 
gates and makes up three beams and three cylinders 
entirely independent of the engineer on the job. The 
engineer on the job, on his part, makes daily beam 
tests primarily to gauge the time for opening the pave- 
ment to traffic. We ordinarily find fair agreement 
between the test results obtained by the laboratory 
representative and those obtained by the engineers in 
the field.” 


Beam Tests Favored 


A very large majority of highway engineers favor 
the modulus of rupture test on 6 by 6 by 42 inch 
beams, rather than compression tests on 6 by 12-inch 
cylinders, as a measure of the strength of the concrete. 
The fact that the beams are cured under the same con- 
ditions as the pavement itself, whereas cylinders are 
usually sent to a laboratory and cured under laboratory 
conditions, doubtless has much to do with the greater 
confidence expressed in the accuracy of the beam test. 


The greater economy of the beam tests was men- 
tioned by several engineers, who point out that these 
tests are made in the field with small portable ma- 
chines, while cylinders involve the expense of crating 
and shipping to a central laboratory. 


Compression Tests Have Their Value 


Compression tests on cylinders have much value, 
in spite of the general preference for beam tests. This 
point is emphasized by G. H. Henderson, chief en- 
gineer, Rhode Island State Board of Public Roads. 
“We think the beam tests are the most useful,” he 
says, “but we have obtained a considerable amount of 
data (on concrete produced in various locations) from 
cylinders taken from the various jobs twice each week. 
Beams are ordinarily cured in the field, under the 
same conditions as the pavement, while the cylinders 
are brought into the moist-room as soon as possible 
and cured under laboratory conditions so as not to be 
affected by varying weather conditions and temper- 
ature changes. The results of compression tests of 
these cylinders have given us a chance to compare the 
value of aggregates from different sources.” 


Core Tests Found Useful 


There is almost complete agreement that core tests 
. are both necessary and desirable. The cores not only 
provide a check on the thickness of the pavement, but 
they supply an economical means of determining the 


“AFTER ALL, Wee 
WHY SHOULD I WANT 
A CHAIN CROWD?” 


«+.» because it gives you flexible oper- 
ation that comes closer to the steam 
shovel than any other form of gas 
power. 

Chain crowd means faster opera- 
tion, lower repair costs. A chain crowd 
will force a dipper into the toughest 
kind of digging. It will raise a loaded 
dipper above and beyond the point 
of the boom; you get greater lift with 
less dead weight. It gives a very rapid 
shaking motion that will dislodge the 
stickiest kind of dirt. It assures faster 
digging and more accurate grading. 

And repair costs on a chain crowd 
are about a tenth of what you may 
have been paying. With a chain crowd 
the only possible breakage is of a link. 
It takes fifteen minutes to replace a 
link. And a link costs very little. 

If you’re after greater yardage 
at lower cost, don’t try to get along 
without the P &H Chain Crowd. 


Established in 1884 


Warehouses and Service Stations: 


27 STANDARD MODELS $6500" 


| SHOVELS + DRAGLINES «CRANES: + _| DRAGLINES 


SKIMMER | SKIMMER SCOOPS + + TRENCH HOES _| * TRENCH 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 


4425 West National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Hoboken Memphis Jacksonville Seattle LosAngeles Sanfrancisco Dallas 


$65,000 
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When Replacing the Screening 
Medium on that Vibrating Screen 


..make it HENDRICK 


double corrugated, 
heat-treated plate 


HENDRICK Double Corrugated Plate 
provides the irregular surface to turn ma- 
terial over and over .. . to allow it to “try 


for size”. 


In addition, it gives exceptionally long life 
in that it is heat-treated so as to withstand 
vibration. 


As for size of openings—any combination 
you want. 


HENDRICK MFG. CO. 


39 River St., Carbondale, Pa. 


BALTIMORE BIRMINGHAM BOSTON CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND DETROIT HAZLETON NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 


Makers of Elevator Buckets of All Types, Mitco Interlocked Steel 
Grating, Mitco Shur-Site Treads and Mitco Armorgrids 


compressive strength of the concrete actually placed 
in the pavement. 

In Missouri cores are taken at approximate inter- 
vals of 200 feet. In New Jersey the practice is to 
take a core out of every 1,000 square yards of pave- 
ment, representing intervals of about 500 feet in an 
18-foot pavement. 


Summary 


Summing up, it is found that the use of two sizes 
of coarse aggregate is on the increase, because of the 
better grading and greater density made possible; 
that proportioning by weight is practically the univer- 
sal practice; that field inspection and control of mix- 


‘tures are maintained at a high standard; and that 


beam and core tests are regarded as having the great- 
est value to highway engineers. 


A self-confident sophomore was taking his Christmas 
examination in a difficult subject. He came to a ques- 
tion and had no conception of the right answer. Know- 
ing the professor intimately, he wrote on his paper the 
number of the question and, “Only God knows the 
answer to this: Merry Christmas.” After the recess 
was over the professor handed the marked papers back 
to the class. Under his writing at the difficult question 
the sophomore found these words, “God gets a hun- 
dred, you get zero; Happy New Year.” 

—Vancouver Province. 


HD Belt Fasteners 


These well known fasteners stop trouble with elevator and ught bate 
conveyor joints. They have far more strength than needed and the pull 
1s equalized on both sides of the belt insuring long service. Note recessed 
plates which embed in and compress the belt instead of pulling against 
the bolt holes. Stocked by leading jobbers in 5 sizes. Consultation invited. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Company 
4625 Lexington Street Chicago, Illinois 
Recommended by leading belong manufacturers 
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THIS BUILT-UP MANTLE Outlasted 


the Original Mantle! ... built-up with TIMANG 
(air-toughening) Welding Rod 


® TIMANG (air-toughening) Welding Rod has brought 
mantle costs to a new low level in this large crushed 
stone plant. Read what the operator of this plant 
said in a recent letter. 

“The built-up mantle has been in service for a full season and it is 
still good for additional service. The original mantle was used one 


year when we discarded it as worn out.” 
© The cost of building-up this mantle with TTIMANG— 
including all labor and materials—was only half the 


cost of a new mantle! 

© You can extend the life of your wearing parts many 
times — effect similar economies — by welding with 
TIMANG. Let us send you full details. Communicate 
with the nearestTisco office or write direct to HighBridge. 


Photo shows worn out mantle being built-up with 
TIMANG (air-toughening) welding rod. 


TAYLOR -WHARTON IRON 
Trade AND STEEL CO. 


Mark is registered 
in United States and 


Welds made with TIMANG have the same hard- a. HIGH BRIDGE, NEW JERSEY 

ness, the same resistance to wear, as 12% Patent 1-732,202 and SALES OFFICES: 

manganese steel. TIMANG is an exclusive Boston Chicago Houston Los Angeles Montreal New York 
product of Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. ing. 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco Scranton Tampa 


PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 


The quality of CROSS Screens gives longer service, 
increased production and lower cost. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST. 


BUCKETS, 
us lers 
TROUGH, 
Shipped 
FLIGHTS, often Shippe 
within 
CHUTES, 
ETC. teenty-four hours 


CROSS ENGINEERING CO. 


CARBONDALE, PA. 


When writing advertisers please mention THE CrUSHED STONE JOURNAL 
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the blast.. 


A number of the features from the 
No. 5 G. M. machine have been 


q 

4 
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incorporated in the du Pont No, 2 
and No. 3 Blasting Machines. These machines are now being 
manufactured with a two-point clutch, an eight-point breaker switch 
and a condenser. These improved machines materially reduce the 
chances of misfires. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Explosives Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


er misfires? 


with these new and improved 


BLASTING MACHINES 


Developed by General Motors 
for du Pont, these new blasting machines 
are now offered to save you money 
in blasting operations! 


The NEW du Pont No. 5 Blasting Machine 
. . - known as the No. 5 G. M.—hecause it 
was designed by General Motors . . . has 
proved highly successful in many blasting 
operations where it is necessary to fire a large 
number of holes at one time. 


Here are the special new features that will 
recommend No. 5 G. M. to you: 


(1) A two-point clutch which makes it possible to 
send thecurrent out on the firing line atits peak. 


(2) A laminated armature and solid core field for 
building up the maximum current. 


(3) A one microfarad condenser to store up the 
current until the moment of discharge. 


(4) Most important of all, a new eight-point 
breaker of unique design which utilizes the 
current heretofore wasted as a large spark at 
the completion of the stroke. 

Field windings on the new machine are so 
placed as to increase its efficiency. There are 
ball bearings on the armature shaft; and a 
thrust bearing for the rack bar in the direct line 
of the thrust instead of offset as formerly. 


The new machine has a rated capacity of 100 
electric blasting caps. As a matter of fact, it 
has often fired as many as 125 holes connected 
in series. The weight of this machine is a little 


less than 36 pounds. 


In quarry and construction work, No. 5 G. M. 
has proved particularly useful. Its large volume 
of current at sufficient voltage reduces the 
chances of misfires from electric leakage. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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G-E Type CD totally G-E hes ‘MT wound-rotor, induction motor driving 


current motor driving belt conveyor. Note unusually double-chain conveyor 
severe Operating conditions 


G-E Type BTA adjustable-speed, a-c. motor driving G-E Type KT squirrel-cage, induction motor driving 
screw convevor screw conveyors under cement silos 


General Electric offers you four definite characteristic makes it a low-cost solution to the 

types of motors for the conveyor drives Problem of speed control. 

in your plant: 3. Adjustable-speed A-c. (Type BTA): Provides 
the adjustable-speed characteristics of the d-c. 

1. Direct-current: Offers distinct advantages of | motor yet operates efficiently on the usual alter- 

adjustable speed for those plants which have nating-current supply. Speed control may be 


d-c. power supply. Gives accurate speed adjust- manual, remote, or automatic; this motor is an 
ment, and is especially suited for automatic  ¢*Clusive G-E development. 
control. 4. Squirrel-cage Induction: Either with normal 


torque for ordinary drives, or with high starting 
2. Wound-rotor Induction: Possesses the in- torque for unusually severe starting duty. Simplic- 
herent torque required for difficult drives, and ty, outstanding performance, and resistance to 
provides the advantages of high torque withlow _adverse operating conditions make this motor a 
starting current. Its adjustable-varying-speed favorite. 


* This is the third in a series of ready-reference motor-application advertisements featuring 
| the application of General Electric motors to cement-mill drives. Your nearest G-E office \Ps 
will gladly obtain for you a copy of Numbers 1 and 2 listing drives for kilns and feeders. 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C, NETWORK 


200-481 
SALES AND ENGINEERING SERVICE PREiWCEP AL 
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Simultaneous Action 


As far as the eye can tell by observing the above photo, 
the thirteen drill holes are acting together to break the 
face of rock down uniformly. This simultaneous action 
helps breakage. Furthermore, Cordeau-Bickford gives 
you a detonator which is insensitive to friction 
or ordinary shock. 


CORDEAU: 


BETONIATING FUSE) 


BICKFORD 


THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD CO. 
SIMSBURY + CONNECTICUT 


RUFUS H. DARBY PRINTING CO., INC. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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